THE  FIRST BEGINNINGS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGES

sound enough as long as we do not forget that had the King of England
not wished to unite the two crowns, the Hundred Years War would not
have taken place. Nevertheless, it was die Flemish merchants who led
Edward III to show his true colours. In declaring war against the King of
France, their suzerain, they felt scruples which were all the stronger be-
cause they had pledged themselves to pay two million florins to the Pope
if they defaulted. The Fleming Jacques d'Artevelde found a means to
reconcile respect for treaties with their violation. He advised the King of
England to join to his own arms the arms of France. Thus it would be the
ally and no longer the enemy of the Flemish who would become the true
King of France and the recipient of their oath.

Thus the Hundred Years War was a dynastic war, a feudal war, a
national war, and above all an imperialist war. The purpose of the English
merchants in making a gift to the King of twenty thousand sacks of
wool to pay the expenses of a campaign was to assure themselves of the
two areas indispensable for their trade: Flanders, the purchaser of their
wool, and the Bordelais, producer of wine, the receipts they obtained in
Bruges and Ghent paying for die casks which came from Bordeaux. And
finally we must add that this war was popular in England because it
would lead her armies into a wealthy countryside, western France, where
the soldiers would find abundant spoils. Edward III and his barons were
the 'flower of knighthood', but 'their emblazoned shields served as
banners for a scheme of pillage' the deplorable progress of which may bo
followed in die pages of Froissart: 'And the English were, in the City
of Caen, Lords for three days; and diey sent out all their profit by the
barge-load: cloth, jewellery, gold and silver services, and all other rich
things, until they reached their vessels of heavier cargo ... No man can
believe how great was the store of cloth which the English found in the
town of Saint Lo ... Louviers was a city in Normandy where much
cloth was woven; it was large, rich, and suited for trade, but it was
not enclosed and it was stripped and pillaged ... All of England
was stuffed with the booty of France, so that there was not a woman
who did not wear some ornament or who did not hold in, her hand
some fine linen or some goblet, part of the spoils shipped out from Caen
or Calais...'

It is interesting to note, even so early in the course of history, that the
principal characteristics of English policy were already developing and
were imposed upon that country by its geographical location. England
needed mastery of the seas, without which she could neither continue
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